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PREFACE 


HE  visitor  to  Westminster  Abbey  will  do 


well  to  remember  that  many  of  those  who 
are  commemorated  within  its  walls  were  scarcely 
deserving  of  the  honour  which  ordinarily  attaches 
to  such  commemoration.  The  Abbey  records 
show  instance  after  instance  of  the  burial  of,  or 
the  erection  of  a monument  to,  those  whose  chief 
claim  to  distinction  was  the  ability  or  willing- 
ness of  their  heirs  to  pay  the  fee  demanded. 

Moreover,  even  where  the  verdict  of  history 
has  justified  such  commemoration,  it  is  not  to 
be  thought  that  the  often  prodigious  size  of  a 
monument  is  any  criterion  of  the  greatness  of 
him  whom  it  commemorates. 

Here  lies  the  dust  of  Kings  and  Queens  almost 
unnoticed,  Saxon  and  Stuart  and  Hanoverian, 
with  but  the  scanty  record  of  their  names  incised 
in  the  pavement,  and  some  there  be  that  have 
no  memorial — while  there  flaunts  the  gigantic 
sculpture  of  some  mediocre  personality,  alike 
unbeauteous  in  itself  and  destructive  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Abbey  whose  lines  it  breaks. 

Here  in  cut  brass  lies  the  vested  figure  of  an 
abbot,  proud  in  mitred  dignity ; and  there 
some  later  worthy  is  depicted  for  posterity  in 
trousers. 

Here  is  the  simple  beauty  of  the  tomb  of  a 
Chaucer,  and  side  by  side  with  it  a preposterous 
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urn  takes  the  place  of  delicate  tracery  ruthlessly 
shorn  away  to  make  room  for  its  hideousness. 

The  Abbey  is  the  scene  of  strange  contrasts, 
and  verily  no  place  on  this  earth  teaches  a more 
forceful  lesson  in  the  need  of  a true  historical 
perspective — a lesson  still  sorely  required  for  its 
protection. 

The  visitor,  therefore,  will  do  well  to  exercise 
a stern  discrimination.  It  is  the  main  object  of 
this  little  book  to  assist  him.  It  has  been 
designed  mainly  for  those  who,  having  no  great 
amount  of  time  at  their  disposal,  are  yet  anxious 
not  to  miss  any  point  of  real  interest.  Accord- 
ingly the  various  subjects  are  dealt  with  as 
briefly  as  is  consistent  with  their  worth,  so 
that  the  visitor  may  read  what  is  written  at 
the  time  of  his  inspection.  It  has  not  aimed 
at  being  an  epitome  of  English  history,  and 
such  details  as  are  commonly  found  in  an 
ordinary  English  history-book  are  not  here 
included.  Nor  is  it  intended  as  a catalogue  of 
Abbey  burials  or  a biography  of  the  otherwise 
obscure  and  forgotten. 

It  has  been  the  author’s  privilege  to  escort 
many  hundreds  of  people  over  the  Abbey,  people 
of  many  nations  and  all  classes  of  society. 
What  is  here  written  is  mainly  what  he  has 
been  able  to  tell  them  and  what  they  have 
asked  to  know. 

The  order  of  the  description  is  that  in  which 
the  various  objects  of  interest  may  be  seen  with 
the  least  fatigue  to  the  visitor,  who  is  therefore 
recommended  to  follow  it  carefully. 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 


IT  is  not  surprising  that  the  earliest  history  of 
Westminster  Abbey  should  be  concealed  in  a 
shroud  of  myth  and  legend,  woven  by  men  who 
were  more  concerned  to  claim  for  it  a high 
degree  of  antiquity  than  to  separate  the  truth 
from  more  than  doubtful  traditions. 

Thorney  Island,  its  site,  shut  in  by  river, 
marsh,  and  streamlet,  was  probably  from  a very 
early  date  a place  of  some  importance,  for  in 
close  proximity  to  it  was  the  only  ford  for  a 
considerable  distance  which  gave  passage  over 
the  Thames.  Across  the  island  and  the  marsh 
beyond  lay  a track  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 
ford,  effected  a connection  between  the  great 
Roman  highway  from  Chester  to  London  with 
the  road  to  Dover. 

Here,  without  any  doubt,  stood  a Roman 
building  of  considerable  size.  From  time  to 
time  portions  of  Roman  flooring  have  been  dis- 
covered beneath  the  Abbey  Nave;  beneath  the 
Nave  also  is  a portion  of  a Roman  wall;  hun- 
dreds of  Roman  bricks  were  used  by  Abbot 
Litlyngton  in  the  construction  of  the  walls  of 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber;  and  a recent  excava- 
tion in  the  South-west  corner  of  Edward  the 
Confessor’s  Chapel  disclosed  several  large 
pieces  of  Roman  brick  and  a portion  of  a roof- 
tile.  These  are  but  hints  of  what  may  still 
exist  in  large  quantity.  We  may  add  to  this 
the  important  discovery  in  1869  of  a Roman 
coffin  with  a Saxon  lid  of  stone  North  of  the 
Nave  (see  p.  48). 
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One  tradition  would  describe  this  building  as 
a temple  to  Apollo,  probably  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  site  of  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was 
supposed  originally  to  have  been  sacred  to 
Diana.  Its  destruction  was  due,  it  is  said,  to 
an  earthquake  in  a.d.  154,  and  upon  its  site  rose 
a Christian  Church  built  by  Lucius,  a legendary 
British  king  of  the  same  century. 

A second  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Sebert, 
King  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  died  in  a.d.  616. 
A legend,  carefully  fostered  by  the  later  monks 
for  their  own  purposes,  describes  its  consecra- 
tion by  S.  Peter  in  person  (see  p.  49). 

Such  is  that  part  of  the  legendary  story  which 
is  most  often  related.  There  is  much  more,  but 
we  must  come  to  historical  certainties  or  at 
least  probabilities. 

Prior  to  and  contemporary  with  the  building 
of  the  Norman  Abbey  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
there  stood  a Saxon  monastic  church,  dating  at 
least  from  the  year  a.d.  750,  probably  to  the 
West  of  the  present  site.  Of  that  church 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence. By  the  end  of  the  year  1065  the  Norman 
church,  which  had  been  some  ten  years  in 
building,  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  con- 
secrated. Whether  it  was  by  then  entirely 
completed  remains  a point  of  dispute.  Edward 
was  too  ill  to  attend  its  consecration,  and  indeed 
survived  it  only  a week.  Its  plan,  it  is  thought, 
was  modelled  upon  that  of  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Jumieges,  where  Edward  had  been  in  exile,  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  which,  with  its  fine  Western 
Towers,  still  remain. 

Beneath  the  floor  of  the  present  Sacrarium 
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are  chambers  containing  the  bases  of  three 
clustered  pillars.  These,  with  a section  of  the 
wall  of  the  apse  beneath  the  Confessor’s  Chapel, 
are  all  the  parts  which  are  known  to  remain  of 
the  old  Norman  Church,  as  distinct  from  the 
monastic  buildings  which  adjoined  it  of  which 
considerable  portions  are  still  standing. 

For  two  centuries  and  a half  the  Norman 
Church  stood  untouched.  Early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  satisfy  the  devotional  needs  of  the 
day,  a Lady  Chapel,  or  Chapel  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  was  built  by  the  Abbots  of 
Westminster  to  the  East  of  the  Confessor’s 
Church.  In  the  year  1220,  when  Henry  III 
had  been  four  years  on  the  throne,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid.  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  was  buried  in  his  own  church, 
had  been  canonized,  or  enrolled  in  the  Kalendar 
of  Saints,  in  the  year  1163,  and  Henry  had. 
placed  himself  under  that  saint’s  especial  pro- 
tection. His  devotion  increased  with  his  years, 
and  he  determined  to  pull  down  the  old  church, 
now  hardly  large  enough  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  monks,  and  build  a new  church  as  a more 
fitting  shrine  for  the  body  of  his  patron. 

The  architect,  or  master-mason  as  he  was 
then  called,  was  Henry  of  Reims,  a fact"which 
explains  the  purely  French  plan  of  chapels 
radiating  from  the  ambulatory.  Of  this  plan 
Westminster  is  the  sole  English  example. 

About  the  year  1243  the  demolition  began, 
and  when  Henry  died,  in  1272,  the  new  church 
had  been  completed  as  far  Westward  as  the  fifth 
bay  of  the  Nave,  or  one  bay  beyond  the  present 
screen  which  separates  the  Nave  from  the  Choir. 
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East  of  the  present  High  Altar  Henry  had  pre- 
pared a costly  shrine  resplendent  with  gold  and 
glass  mosaic.  To  this  new  burying-place  the 
body  of  S.  Edward  was  transferred  on  October 
13,  1269,  with  all  the  gorgeous  solemnity  that 
befitted  the  occasion.  The  erection  in  modern 
days  of  an  altar  at  the  shrine  enables  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  be  celebrated  there  upon 
the  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  S.  Edward , and 
upon  this  altar  is  consecrated  the  oil  used  at 
the  Anointing  of  the  King  in  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation. 

For  rather  more  than  a century  the  remainder 
of  the  old  Norman  Nave  was  allowed  to  com- 
plete the  new  building.  The  kings  who  were 
the  immediate  successors  of  Henry  III  displayed 
no  particular  interest  in  the  Abbey  which 
adjoined  their  palace  of  Westminster,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  monks  was  necessarily  applied 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  monastery,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
disastrous  fire  in  1298  which  had  spread  from 
the  palace  itself.  Not  until  the  year  1376  was 
the  completion  of  Henry’s  church  attempted, 
and  not  until  1528  did  the  work  reach  its  proper 
end  ; the  later  building  of  the  western  towers, 
begun  in  1722  by  Wren,  and  continued  by 
Hawksmore  till  1740,  being  an  addition  upon 
which  the  lover  of  the  Abbey  does  not  care  to 
dwell.  Royal  benefactors  were  not  entirely 
wanting.  Richard  II  and  Henry  V displayed  a 
royal  generosity,  and  the  latter  is  fittingly  com- 
memorated by  the  beautiful  Chantry  Chapel 
over  the  east  end  of  the  Ambulatory,  beneath 
the  altar  of  which  his  queen,  Katherine  of 
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Valois,  now  rests  (see  p.  25),  a chapel  completed 
about  the  year  1430. 

In  this  brief  summary  of  the  building  opera- 
tions one  chapter  alone  remains  to  be  written. 
Early  in  1503,  Abbot  Islip,  acting  on  behalf  of 
King  Henry  VII,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  Lady  Chapel,  more  commonly  called 
the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  By  this  time  Henry 
VI  was  regarded  as  a saint,  and  Henry  VII 
hoped  to  obtain  his  canonization  and  to  transfer 
his  body  from  Windsor  to  the  new  chapel.  Both 
these  projects  came  to  nothing,  and  in  1509  the 
king  died,  and  was  buried  in  a vault  towards 
the  East  of  the  new  building  according  to  his 
own  will.  A clause  in  that  will  states  that  a 
special  reason  which  had  determined  West- 
minster as  his  place  of  burial  was  that  in  the 
old  Lady  Chapel  lay  the  bones  of  “ our  graunt 
Dame  of  right  noble  memorie  Quene  Kateryne,  wif  to 
King  henry  the  Vth .”  The  rebuilding  of  the 
chapel  necessitated  the  temporary  removal  of 
that  queen.  What  was  designed  to  be  tem- 
porary became  permanent,  and  Katherine’s  body 
only  reached  its  final  resting-place  in  her  hus- 
band’s chantry  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
(see  p.  26). 

In  1532  Abbot  Islip  died,  and  was  buried 
with  solemn  pomp  in  the  Chantry  Chapel  he  had 
built  for  himself  off  the  North  Ambulatory. 
“ The  knell  that  tolled  at  Islip’s  death  was 
really  a knell  for  the  convent  itself.  The 
appointment  of  his  successor,  William  Boston, 
a stranger  from  Peterborough,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end.”  In  1540  the  convent  was  dissolved, 
and  Boston  became  the  first  Dean  of  the  new 
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foundation.  Its  restoration  as  a convent  under 
Abbot  Feckenham  by  Queen  Mary  forms  a brief 
and  relatively  unimportant  interruption  of  its 
subsequent  history  as  a Collegiate  Church. 

One  privilege  inherited  by  the  present  church 
from  monastic  days  is  its  complete  exemption 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  That  exemption, 
though  of  an  older  date,  found  its  first  formal 
expression  in  a grant  of  the  year  1222.  For 
ten  years,  1540-50,  the  church  itself  became  a 
cathedral,  and  Thomas  Thirleby  the  only 
Bishop  of  Westminster. 

Further  details  of  historical  interest  will  be 
found  in  their  proper  setting  in  the  pages  that 
follow. 
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North  Transept 

THE  visitor  will  probably  enter  the  Abbey  by 
the  North  Transept  door,  and  it  is  therefore 
from  there  that  it  is  proposed  to  begin  the  tour 
of  the  Abbey.  From  this  point  is  obtained  the 
best  view  of  the  great  rose-window  at  the  end 
of  the  South  Transept,  which  contains  glass 
inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
in  memory  of  a late  Duke  of  Westminster. 
Christ,  in  the  centre,  is  surrounded  by  the 
Orders  of  Angels,  the  Jewish  prophets,  and 
the  great  leaders  of  pre-Christian  thought  (see 
plate  xxii). 

Standing  in  the  North  Transept  we  are 
surrounded  mainly  by  memorials  to  famous 
statesmen.  On  the  right  the  elder  Pitt,  d. 
1778,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  d.  1865,  may  be 
noticed;  and  on  the  left  statues  to  George 
Canning,  Prime  Minister,  d.  1827 ; Charles 
Earl  Canning,  his  son,  Viceroy  of  India 
through  the  Mutiny,  d.  1862  ; Stratford  Can- 
ning, Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Ambassador 
to  Turkey,  d.  1880;  General  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, d.  1833;  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Lord 
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Beaconsfield,  Prime  Minister,  d.  1881  ; W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Prime  Minister,  d.  1898,  who  is 
buried  near  the  centre  of  the  Transept ; and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Prime  Minister,  d.  1850. 
Opposite  these  are  monuments  to  Lord  Mans- 
field, d.  1793,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  d.  1822. 

Passing  into  the  centre  of  the  Church,  and 
facing  the  High  Altar,  the  visitor  should  now 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  plan  of  the 
Church.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  the  North 
and  South  Transepts  forming  the  left  and  right 
arms.  Behind  him  stretching  due  West  is  the 
Nave,  four  bays  of  which  form  the  Choir  and 
Organ  Screen.  Eastwards,  behind  the  High 
Altar,  is  the  chapel  and  shrine  of  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

The  Sacrarium 

Mounting  the  steps,  and  standing  by  the  brass 
rail  which  encloses  the  Sacrarium,  notice  the 
beautiful  mosaic  floor,  which  dates  from  1268. 
The  materials  and  workmen  were  brought  from 
Rome  by  Richard  Ware,  Abbot  of  Westminster. 

On  the  left,  occupying  the  whole  side  of  the 
Sacrarium,  are  three  tombs  with  stone  canopies, 
considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  monuments 
in  the  Abbey.  The  nearest  and  smallest  is 
that  of  AYeline  of  Lancaster,  who  died  in 
1273.  She  was  the  wife  of  Edmund  Crouch- 
back,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  d.  1296,  whose  tomb 
is  the  furthest  of  the  three;  and  her  wealth 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  importance  of 
the  Lancastrian  house.  Crouchback  was  the 
second  son  of  Henry  III,  and  consequently 
next  brother  to  Edward  I.  These  two  tombs 
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were  set  up  about  the  year  1300.  The  tomb 
in  the  middle  is  of  slightly  later  date,  and  is 
that  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  d.  1324,  who  was 
the  son  of  William  de  Valence,  Henry  Ill’s 
half-brother  (see  p.  8),  and  thus  cousin  to 
Edmund  and  Aveline  (see  plate  xxiii).  On  the 
right  is  the  long  tomb  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  Above  it  is  a piece 
of  old  tapestry,  in  front  of  which  stands  ordin- 
arily a contemporary  portrait  of  Richard  II. 
Beyond  is  the  oldest  woodwork  remaining  in 
the  Abbey,  forming  the  sedilia,  or  seats  used  by 
the  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  in  certain 
portions  of  the  Mass.  On  the  back  of  these  may 
be  seen  paintings  in  fair  preservation.  The 
altar  and  gilded  reredes  are  modern,  though  they 
back  on  to  a screen  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

South  Transept  and  Poets’  Corner 

Leaving  the  Sacrarium  steps  and  resuming 
our  original  direction  we  pass  into  the  South 
Transept.  At  the  far  end  is  the  little  Chapel  of 
S.  Faith,  which  is  always  reserved  for  private 
devotion.  On  its  east  wall  is  a dim  painting 
of  S.  Faith,  on  the  left  of  whom  is  a small  figure 
of  a tonsured  monk  in  the  black  Benedictine 
habit  invoking  her  prayers. 

The  name  Poets’  Corner  is  given  to  this 
end  of  the  Transept  and  its  Aisle.  In  the 
Aisle  is  the  tomb  of  Chaucer,  d.  1400,  the 
father  of  English  poetry.  His  monument, 
a canopied  altar-tomb,  was  not  set  up 
until  more  than  a century  and  a half  after 
his  death,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made 
from  the  spoils  of  City  churches.  Near  his 
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monument  lie,  side  by  side,  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
gathered  memorials  of  many  of  the  intervening 
poets  and  dramatists,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  burial  took  place  elsewhere.  Among  these 
we  note  the  figure  of  Shakespeare,  memorials 
of  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson  (buried  in  the  Nave), 
Dryden,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Longfellow, 
Burns,  and  many  another.  In  the  Transept 
also  are  buried  Charles  Dickens  and  the  famous 
actors  Dayid  Garrick  and  Sir  Henry  Irying. 
A motley  collection  of  monuments  plasters  the 
west  wall  of  the  Transept,  among  which  are 
memorials  to  Handel,  Casaubon,  and  Grote, 
with  others  of  varying  degrees  of  fame,  and 
some  of  none  (see  plate  iii). 


We  pass  now  to  the  gates  of  the  South 
Ambulatory,  by  which  access  is  gained  to  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  buildings.  The 
following  is  a table  of  charges  made  for  tickets 
to  visit  this  and  other  objects  of  interest : 

Royal  Wax  Norman 

Chapels  Effigies  Undercroft 

Mondays  . - Free  id.  • \ 

Other  days  • • 6d.  6d.  - / 


Chapel  of  S.  Benedict 

Immediately  to  the  right  on  entering  the 
South  Ambulatory  gate,  and  separated  from 
the  Ambulatory  by  the  old  iron  railing,  is  the 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Benedict,  the  founder  of 
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the  great  order  to  which  the  monks  of  West- 
minster belonged.  A special  Indulgence  of  two 
years  and  forty  days  was  granted  to  those  who 
heard  Mass  at  its  altar.  In  monastic  days  the 
monks  who  were  ill  or  had  been  bled  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  this  chapel  while  their  brethren 
recited  the  daily  offices  in  the  Choir. 

(1)  Close  to  the  railing  is  the  alabaster  effigy 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Abbots  of  West- 
minster, Simon  Langham,  d.  1376.  He  became 
a monk  of  the  Abbey  about  1339,  Prior  in  1349, 
and  Abbot  a few  weeks  later,  Bishop  of  Ely  in 
1361,  Lord  Chancellor  in  1364,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1366,  and  Cardinal  in  1368.  It 
was  due  to  Langham’s  love  and  generosity  to 
the  Abbey  during  his  lifetime  and  the  bequest 
of  his  whole  wealth  at  his  death,  that  the  old 
Norman  Nave  was  pulled  down  and  the  present 
Nave  begun.  A modern  stained-glass  window 
in  the  Nave  appropriately  contains  his  effigy 
side  by  side  with  Edward  III,  the  contemporary 
King  of  England. 

(2)  Against  the  East  wall,  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  the  old  altar,  is  the  marble  monument, 
28  ft.  high,  of  Frances  Countess  of  Hertford, 
d.  1598.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  who  was  High  Admiral  to  Queen 
Mary,  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Privy  Seal 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  altar  steps,  which 
still  remain,  contain  numerous  specimens  of 
ancient  tiles,  probably  of  the  time  of  Edward  I, 
showing  the  cross  of  the  Knights  Templars  and 
the  arms  of  the  old  family  of  Clare. 

(3)  In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  is  the  large 
tomb  of  Lionel  Cranfield,  first  Earl  of  Middle- 
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sex.  Of  humble  birth,  he  rose  to  be  Lord  High 
Treasurer  to  James  I,  and  died  in  1645.  His 
Countess,  who  died  two  years  later,  lies  beside  him. 

(4)  In  the  second  arch  on  the  South  side  is 
the  kneeling  figure  of  Gabriel  Goodman,  Dean 
of  Westminster  for  forty  years  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  d.  1601. 

(5)  By  the  North-west  pillar  a small  brass 
commemorates  William  Bill,  d.  1561,  the  first 
Dean  of  Elizabeth’s  foundation,  a former  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


William  Curtlington,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
I3I5_33)  ls  also  buried  in  this  chapel,  but  no 
memorial  of  him  now  remains. 


Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  Ambula- 
tory we  notice  the  reputed  tomb  of  Sebert,  King 
of  the  East  Saxons,  d.  616,  who  is  said  to  have 
founded  an  Abbey  on  the  present  site  early  in 
the  seventh  century  (see  p.  viii).  The  canopy, 
however,  is  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Further  on,  built  into  the  wall  between  the 
Chapels  of  S.  Benedict  and  S.  Edmund,  is  a tomb 
said  to  contain  the  bones  of  Katherine,  an  infant 
daughter  of  Henry  III,  d.  1257,  and  other  royal 
children.  The  tomb,  which  is  probably  not  in 
its  original  position,  must  once  have  been  of 
considerable  beauty.  Mosaic  work  of  a similar 
character  to  that  on  the  tomb  of  Henry  III  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  top,  and  would  probably  be 
found  intact  on  the  side  next  to  the  wall  if  the 
tomb  were  removed. 
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Chapel  of  S.  Edmund 

Dedicated  to  S.  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr, 
who  was  massacred  by  the  Danes  in  a.d.  886. 
His  remains  were  carried  with  great  honour  to 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  there  interred.  Some 
relics  of  him  were  presented  to  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster  by  Simon,  Abbot  of  Bury. 

To  the  right,  on  entering  the  chapel  is  a tomb 
of  considerable  interest,  both  historical  and 
artistic.  Here  lie  the  remains  of — 

(1)  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
d.  1296.  He  was  the  son  of  Isabel  of  Angou- 
lesme,  widow  of  King  John,  by  her  second 
marriage  with  Hugh  Earl  of  March,  Lord  of 
Lusignan  and  Valence  in  Poitou.  He  was 
thus  a half-brother  to  Henry  III,  and  “as 
highly  advanced  by  him  as  he  was  maligned  by 
his  subjects.”  He  was  concerned  in  the  Battle 
of  Evesham  in  1265,  and  largely  responsible 
for  the  victory  obtained  there.  The  tomb  is 
of  stone  surmounted  by  an  oak  chest  on  which 
reposes  the  effigy  of  oak  covered  with  gilded 
plates  of  copper.  The  shield  is  decorated  with 
Limoges  enamel  in  splendid  preservation. 
Enamel  work  can  also  be  seen  on  the  pillow 
beneath  the  head  and  elsewhere.  This  is  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  extant  monuments  in  the 
Abbey  (see  plate  iv). 

(2)  On  the  left  of  the  tomb  of  William  de 
Valence  is  the  typically  Jacobean  monument 
of  Edward  Talbot,  eighth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
d.  1617,  with  his  Countess  and  their  little 
daughter  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
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(3)  Next  comes  the  lofty  monument  of  Sir 
Richard  Pecksall,d.  1571,  Master  of  the  Hounds 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  two  wives  kneel  one 
on  each  side  of  him,  and  his  four  daughters  are 
depicted  below. 

(4)  Beneath  a Gothic  canopy  lies  the  effigy 
of  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  d.  1396,  an  official  at 
the  Court  of  Richard  II.  His  son,  another 
Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  was  Chamberlain  to  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  Richard’s  Queen.  The  younger 
Sir  Bernard  took  up  arms  against  Henry  IV, 
and,  being  captured  at  Reading,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  and  beheaded  in  1400. 

(5)  In  front  of  this  last  monument  is  the  table- 
tomb  of  Humphrey  Bourchier,  who  fought  on 
behalf  of  Edward  IV,  and  was  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  Barnet  in  1470.  Only  the  matrix  of 
his  brass  remains. 

(6)  On  the  left  of  the  Brocas  tomb  is  the 
monument  of  John  Lord  Russel,  d.  1584,  son 
and  heir  of  the  second  Earl  of  Bedford.  He 
is  represented  in  parliamentary  robes  with  his 
infant  son  Francis  at  his  feet. 

(7)  Next  to  him  is  the  seated  figure  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth. 

(8)  The  seated  figure  of  Francis  Holies,  third 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  d.  1622.  The  sculptor 
was  Nicholas  Stone,  but  the  work  has  little  to 
recommend  it. 

(9)  Between  the  two  monuments  last  men- 
tioned are  two  mural  tablets,  the  first  to  the 
memory  of  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of 
Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  d.  1560;  the  second 
to  the  Lady  Katherine  Knollys,  d.  1568,  who 
attended  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  Tower,  subse- 
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quently  becoming  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

(io)  To  the  left  of  the  Holies  statue  is  the 
recumbent  figure  of  Frances  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  d.  1559,  daughter  of  Mary  Queen  of 
France  by  her  second  marriage,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  VII.  She  was  the  mother 
of  the  ill-fated  Lady  Jane  Grey  who  was 
beheaded  by  Queen  Mary  for  her  attempt  on 
the  throne. 

(n)  To  the  left  again  are  the  tiny  alabaster 
figures,  twenty  inches  long,  of  William  of 
Windsor  and  Blanche  of  the  Tower,  children 
of  Edward  III,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Notice  the  costumes  of  the  period. 

(12)  On  the  right  of  the  doorway  is  the  fine 
tomb  and  effigy  of  John  of  Eltham,  d.  1337, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  Custos  of  England.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Edward  II,  and  thus  brother 
of  Edward  III.  The  tomb  was  formerly  sur- 
mounted by  a triple  canopy  of  great  beauty. 
The  little  figures  below  the  effigy  have  dis- 
appeared on  the  one  side,  but  those  below  the 
head  may  still  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  tomb, 
and  on  the  side  next  the  screen  they  are 
practically  intact,  and  may  be  examined  from 
the  Ambulatory  by  looking  through  the  screen. 

(13)  Turning  now  to  the  centre  of  the  chapel 
we  observe  on  the  farther  side  a slab  in  the 
floor  commemorating  the  novelist  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  first  Baron  Lytton,  d.  1873. 

(14)  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  are  three 
table-tombs  side  by  side.  ( a ) On  the  furthest 
is  the  brass  of  Richard  Waldeby,  Archbishop 
of  York,  d.  1397.  He  is  shown  fully  vested 
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and  with  mitre  and  pall.  ( b ) The  central  tomb 
contains  the  magnificent  brass  of  Eleanor  de 
Bohun,  widow  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  Edward  III. 
Her  husband  was  treacherously  murdered  in 
1397,  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of  his  nephew 
Richard  II.  Thereafter  she  retired  to  a 
nunnery  at  Barking,  and  died  in  1399.  Notice 
her  widow’s  dress  with  veil  and  barb,  (c)  The 
third  tomb  is  that  of  Mary  Countess  of 
Stafford,  d.  1693,  a lineal  descendant  of 
Eleanor  de  Bohun.  Her  husband  was  beheaded 
by  Charles  II  on  a charge  of  treason. 

Leaving  the  Chapel  notice  the  small  bronze 
figures  on  the  tomb  of  Edward  III  across  the 
Ambulatory.  They  represent  sons  and  daughters 
of  King  Edward,  the  one  on  the  left  being  the 
Black  Prince.  They  are  especially  interesting 
as  showing  the  costumes  of  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Further  on,  below  the  adjoin- 
ing tomb,  is  shown  the  retable  of  the  old  high 
altar,  a beautiful  painting  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Chapel  of  S.  Nicholas 

(1)  To  the  right  on  entering  through  the  stone 
screen  ( c . 1430)  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of 
Philippa  Duchess  of  York,  d.  probably  1431. 
She  was  the  second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
John  Lord  Mohun  of  Dunster,  and  married 
Edward  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  grand- 
son of  Edward  III,  who  predeceased  her.  She 
subsequently  married  Sir  Walter  Fitz-Walter, 
and  was  again  left  a widow,  and  her  effigy  is 
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thus  attired.  Her  first  husband,  the  Duke  of 
York,  resenting  the  deposition  of  Richard  II 
entered  into  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Henry  IV.  The  conspirators,  according  to 
Holinshed,  met  at  the  house  of  William  de 
Colchester,  Abbot  of  Westminster.  The  plot 
was  discovered  by  the  Duke’s  father,  but  by 
fast  riding  the  Duke  gained  first  audience  of 
the  King  and  was  pardoned.  He  repaid  this 
pardon  by  devotion  to  the  reigning  family,  and 
was  slain  at  Agincourt  fighting  for  Henry  V. 

(2)  Next,  to  the  left,  is  the  monument  of 
Elizabeth  Percy,  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
d.  1776.  The  ducal  family  of  Percy  still  retains 
the  right  of  burial  in  this  chapel. 

(3)  Winifred  Marchioness  of  Winchester, 
d.  1586.  Her  first  husband  was  Sir  Richard 
Sackville,  by  whom  she  had  a son,  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  dramatist  and  poet,  part-author  of  The 
Mirrour  of  Magistrates , “ herald  of  that  splen- 
dour in  which  Elizabeth’s  glorious  reign  was 
destined  to  close.”  He  is  represented  below 
kneeling  with  his  sister,  Lady  Dacre,  whose 
charities  to  Westminster  are  still  administered. 

(4)  Above  the  last-named  monument  is  that 
of  Elizabeth  Lady  Ross,  d.  1591,  maid  of 
honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

(5)  To  the  left  is  the  much-damaged  memorial 
of  William  Sutton,  d.  1483,  third  son  of  John 
eighth  Lord  Dudley.  He  was  Dean  of  Windsor 
and  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Durham.  His  brass  has  long  disappeared. 

(6)  Next  is  the  elaborate  monument  of 
Mildred  Lady  Burleigh,  d.  1589,  renowned 
alike  for  her  learning  and  charity. 
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(7)  To  the  left  is  the  Jacobean  monument  of 
Sir  George  Fane,  d.  1618,  and  his  wife. 

(8)  Next  is  the  massive  monument  of  Anne 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  d.  1 587,  widow  of 
Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Protector 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  who  had  him 
beheaded  in  1551.  She  was  thus  sister-in-law 
to  Jane  Seymour  the  third  wife  of  Henry  VIII, 
mother  of  Edward  VI.  The  Duke  is  said 
to  have  meditated  pulling  down  the  Abbey  to 
provide  material  for  his  new  palace,  the  present 
Somerset  House. 

(9)  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Sir  George  Yilliers,  d.  1605,  and  Lady 
Villiers,  parents  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham who  was  murdered  at  Portsmouth  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I (see  p.  22). 

( 1 o)  Elizabeth  Lady  Cecil,  d.  1 59 1 , wife  of  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  son  of  the  famous  Lord  Burghley. 

(n)  Sir  Humphrey  Stanley,  d.  1505.  The 
monument  is  of  grey  marble  with  a small  brass. 
He  was  knighted  by  Henry  VII  after  the  Battle 
of  Bosworth. 

Among  others  interred  in  this  chapel  is 
Thomas  Sprat,  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  d.  1713. 

Chapel  of  Henry  VII 

(I)  South  Aisle  or  Margaret  Chapel 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  broad  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  or  Chapel  of 
Henry  VII,  the  visitor  should,  if  the  light 
permits,  observe  the  simple  beauty  of  the  roof 
above  him. 
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Immediately  to  the  right  is  a narrow  doorway 
leading  to  the  South  Aisle  of  the  chapel.  The 
first  monument  is  that  of — 

(1)  Margaret  Countess  of  Lennox,  d.  1578, 
great-granddaughter  of  Edward  IV,  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  VII,  niece  of  Henry  VIII, 
sister  of  James  V of  Scotland.  Such  is  part  of 
the  roll  of  her  royal  connections,  but  she  is 
better  known  as  the  mother  of  Henry  Darnley 
who  was  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and 
father  of  James  I of  England.  She  died  in 
extreme  poverty,  and  was  buried  here  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  her  cousin.  On  the  South 
side  of  the  tomb,  first  of  her  four  sons,  kneels 
the  effigy  of  Henry  Darnley,  who  was  barbar- 
ously murdered,  not  without  the  suspicion  of 
his  wife’s  knowledge.  Above  his  head,  on  the 
edge  of  the  slab,  are  the  remains  of  a small  iron 
crown,  which  signified  his  kingship  of  Scotland. 
By  a pathetic  coincidence  he  kneels  with  his 
hands  in  prayer  towards  the  figure  of  his  wife 
on  the  next  monument.  Visitors  to  Holyrood 
Palace  who  remember  the  oil-painting  of  Henry 
Darnley  will  be  struck  with  the  likeness  to  it 
of  this  effigy. 

(2)  Between  the  last-mentioned  monument 
and  the  tomb  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  a slab 
records  that  in  the  same  vault  with  Mary  lie 
the  remains  of  nearly  fifty  members  of  the 
unfortunate  Stuart  line.  Among  these  are  the 
coffins  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  grand- 
daughter of  Margaret  of  Lennox,  who  died  in 
the  Tower  in  imprisonment ; Elizabeth  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  James  I and  wife  of 
Frederick  V,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine;  the 
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famous  Prince  Rupert,  her  son,  General  of  the 
Horse  to  Charles  I,  who  fought  at  Marston 
Moor  and  Naseby ; Anne,  first  wife  of  James  II ; 
Prince  Henry,  elder  brother  of  Charles  I ; four 
children  of  the  last-named,  ten  children  of 
James  II,  and  eighteen  children  of  Queen  Anne. 

(3)  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  beheaded  at  Fother- 
inghay,  1587,  by  her  cousin  Queen  Elizabeth, 
because  of  her  dangerous  rivalry  to  the  throne 
of  England.  She  was  buried  first  in  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  but  brought  to  Westminster 
in  1612  by  her  son  James  I,  and  the  present 
tomb  erected,  that  she  might  have  “like  honour” 
and  a “ like  monument  ” to  the  Queen  who 
beheaded  her.  The  site  and  character  of  the 
tomb  were  carefully  chosen,  for  both  correspond 
closely  to  the  monument  of  Elizabeth  in  the 
North  Aisle  of  the  chapel,  with  which  this  some- 
what more  lofty  tomb  should  be  compared  (see 
plates  x and  xii). 

(4)  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond and  Derby,  d.  1509,  mother  of  Henry  VII 
by  her  first  marriage  with  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl 
of  Richmond.  She  was  the  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  Edward  III  through  his  son  John 
of  Gaunt,  upon  which  fact  alone  rested  the 
hereditary  claim  of  Henry  VII  to  the  throne. 
Her  second  husband  was  Sir  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford, grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
She  was  afterwards  married  to  Thomas  Lord 
Stanley,  who  placed  Richard  Ill’s  crown  on  the 
head  of  Henry  VII  on  Bosworth  Field,  for 
which  he  was  created  Earl  of  Derby.  She  was 
the  foundress  of  S.  John’s  and  Christ’s  Colleges 
at  Cambridge,  and  of  Professorships  in  Divinity 
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at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  She  was  a 
great  benefactress  to  the  poor  of  Westminster, 
and  not  less  to  the  Abbey  itself,  in  which  her 
interest  was  unbounded.  She  died  in  the  Abbot’s 
house  (the  present  Deanery).  Two  of  her  travel- 
ling trunks  and  quantities  of  her  household 
papers  are  preserved  in  the  Muniment  Room  of 
the  Abbey.  Her  tomb  and  effigy  are  the  work 
of  the  famous  sculptor,  Pietro  Torrigiano  of 
Florence  (the  contract  for  which  is  preserved  at 
S.  John’s  College,  Cambridge),  and  are  of  sin- 
gular grace  and  delicacy.  Around  the  tomb  is 
the  original  railing,  replaced  in  1915  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  a century.  “ Every  one 
that  knew  her  loved  her,  and  everything  that 
she  said  or  did  became  her  ” — such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Bishop  Fisher  in  her  funeral  sermon 
(see  plate  xi). 

(5)  Upon  the  North  wall  close  by  is  the  bronze 
medallion  of  Sir  Thomas  Loyell,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  Henry  VIII,  also  the  work  of 
Torrigiano. 

(6)  The  statue  of  Catherine  Lady  Walpole, 
wife  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Orford,  and  mother  of  Horace  Walpole. 

(7)  Upon  the  altar-step  small  stones  with 
modern  inscriptions  record  the  names  of  those 
in  the  vault  beneath  : 

Charles  II,  d.  1685;  Mary  II,  d.  1694; 
William  III,  d.  1702 ; Queen  Anne,  d.  1714,  and 
her  husband  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  d.  1708. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  no  monument 
in  the  Abbey  to  a King  or  Queen  of  England 
later  than  that  of  Elizabeth. 

(8)  To  the  left  of  the  altar  pavement  is  the 
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preposterous  monument  of  General  Monk,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Albemarle,  d.  1670,  noted  for 
the  part  he  played  in  the  Restoration  of  the 
Stuart  Monarchy  in  1660. 

(II)  Central  Chapel 

Leaving  the  South  Aisle  we  turn  now  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  The 
visitor  will  do  well  to  proceed  first  to  the  extreme 
end  beyond  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII,  and  gather 
his  first  impressions  of  its  magnificence  from 
there.  This  is  the  best  point  from  which  to 
view  the  tracery  of  the  roof,  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  the  light  enters  the  chapel.  Over  the 
stalls,  with  their  beautiful  carved  canopies,  hang 
the  banners  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  who 
were  installed  in  1913,  the  first  formal  installa- 
tion since  1812  (see  plate  ix).  This  order  was 
founded  only  in  the  year  1725,  though  the 
ceremony  of  bathing  prior  to  the  receiving  of 
knighthood  is  of  far  greater  antiquity.  To  the 
right  and  left,  on  entering  the  chapel,  are  the 
stalls  and  banners  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the 
Great  Master  of  the  Order.  The  old  stall-plates 
containing  the  coats  of  arms  are  now  fixed 
beneath  the  seats  of  the  upper  tier  of  stalls, 
while  at  the  back  of  the  lower  tier  are  plates  with 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  three  esquires  attendant 
on  each  knight.  The  Misericords,  or  hinged 
seats,  of  this  lower  tier  should  be  noticed  for 
the  quaint  carvings  on  the  under  sides. 

The  many  statues  of  saints  which  adorn  the 
chapel  deserve  careful  attention,  but  the  majority 
of  them  are  too  high  up  for  examination. 

The  altar  is  of  modern  design,  but  contains  a 
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marble  frieze  which  was  discovered  in  the  vault 
of  Edward  YI  who  lies  below,  and  two  of  the 
original  pillars  covered  with  carving  of  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  contract  for  the  original 
altar  is  still  extant,  and  there  is  an  engraving  of 
it  in  Sandford’s  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings 
of  England  (see  plate  vi). 

(1)  Behind  the  altar  is  the  magnificent,  if 
rather  mutilated,  bronze  grille,  which  encloses 
the  tomb  of  Henry  YII,  d.  1 509,  and  Elizabeth 
of  York,  his  wife,  d.  1503.  The  grille  displays 
many  of  the  family  badges  of  which  both 
Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII  were  so  proud — 
the  dragon  of  Wales,  the  greyhound,  the  Tudor 
rose,  etc.  The  tomb  is  of  black  marble  with  a 
white  marble  frieze  delicately  carved,  and  upon 
it  lie  the  effigies  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  The 
whole  is  the  work  of  Torrigiano  and  his  English 
assistants.  The  bodies  of  the  King  and  Queen 
lie  in  the  vault  beneath,  side  by  side  with  King 
James  I,  d.  1625  (see  plate  viii). 

(2)  West  of  the  altar  is  the  vault  containing 
the  bodies  of  George  II,  d.  1760,  and  his  wife 
Caroline  of  Anspach,  d.  1737.  George  II  was 
the  last  King  of  England  to  be  buried  in  the 
Abbey. 

(3)  South  Chapel.  This  little  chapel  with 
the  old  curved  screen  and  door  is  almost  wholly 
filled  with  the  grotesque  monument  to  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  d.  1624,  and  his  wife  Frances. 
This  Duke  was  the  last  of  the  legitimate  line. 
The  next  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  who 
is  also  interred  here,  was  the  son  of  Charles  II 
and  Louise  de  Querouaille,  whom  he  created 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
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(4)  South-East  Chapel.  Here  are  interred 
and  commemorated — 

(a)  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  d.  1881,  Dean 
of  Westminster,  and  his  wife. 

(b)  Antoine  Philippe,  Due  de  Montpensier, 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  infamous  Philippe  Egalite, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  died  an  exile  in  England. 

(5)  East  Chapel.  In  the  vault  beneath  this 
chapel,  as  the  stone  slab  records,  lay  the  body 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  from  1658  to  1661,  together 
with  many  of  his  family.  Here  too  were  the 
famous  Admiral  Blake,  Ireton  the  son-in-law 
of  Cromwell,  and  John  Bradshaw,  the  chair- 
man of  the  regicide  court.  All  these  were 
exhumed  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  and  treated  with  every  kind  of 
ignominy. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  the  Dean  and 
Prebendaries  were  expelled,  and  the  estates 
of  the  Abbey  administered  by  the  “ Committee 
of  the  College  of  Westminster”  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  Robert  Pye.  At  this 
period  Bradshaw  occupied  the  Deanery,  and 
a room  in  the  South-west  tower  of  the  Abbey 
which  communicates  by  a spiral  staircase  with 
the  Deanery  and  contains  the  remains  of  a fire- 
place is  still  known  as  “ Bradshaw’s  Room.” 
One  of  Cromwell’s  daughters,  Elizabeth  Clay- 
pole,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Abbey,  and 
lies  just  North  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII,  in  a 
grave  marked  by  a slab  which  records  her  name. 

In  this  chapel  stands  usually  a chair  which 
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was  constructed  for  the  Coronation  of  Queen 
Mary  II  when  crowned  as  joint  sovereign 
with  her  husband  William  III.  The  seat  is 
supposed  to  have  been  made  some  three  inches 
lower  than  that  of  the  real  Coronation  Chair, 
since  Mary  was  as  tall  as  William  was  short, 
and  it  was  unseemly  that  the  woman  should 
overtop  the  man  ! 

(6)  North-east  Chapel.  Here  is  buried 
without  memorial  Anne  of  Denmark,  d.  1619, 
wife  of  James  I.  Near  by  stands  the  slender 
“ wine-glass  ” pulpit  from  which  Cranmer 
preached  the  Baptismal  and  the  Coronation 
sermons  of  Edward  VI,  and  from  which  (at  the 
North-west  corner  of  the  Lantern)  the  sermon 
was  preached  at  the  Coronation  of  George  V. 
Here  also  is  the  tasteless  monument  of  Shef- 
field, Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  d.  1721. 

(7)  North  Chapel.  The  screen  and  door  still 
remain,  but  the  body  of  the  chapel  is  almost 
filled  by  the  tomb  of  George  Yilliers,  first 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  his  Duchess. 
Villiers  was  the  trusted  adviser  of  James  I 
and  of  his  son  Charles  I.  He  was  murdered 
at  Portsmouth  in  1628  by  a naval  officer  named 
Felton  just  before  embarking  on  an  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Rochelle.  The  affection  which 
was  borne  to  him  by  Charles  decided  the  latter 
to  inter  him  in  the  Royal  Chapel. 

The  West  wall  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII 
still  shows  the  small  red  crosses  painted  at  its 
consecration.  The  immense  gates  of  oak  covered 
with  bronze  and  adorned  with  the  King’s  badges 
deserve  attention  before  leaving  the  chapel  (see 
plate  vii). 
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The  magnificent  Flemish  window,  now  in  the 
East  wall  of  S.  Margaret’s  Church  close  to  the 
Abbey,  was  originally  designed  for  the  chapel. 
It  was  a present  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain  to  Henry  VII  to  commemorate  the 
betrothal  of  their  daughter,  Katherine  of  Aragon, 
to  Prince  Arthur,  Henry’s  eldest  son,  who  are 
both  represented  in  it.  Henry  VIII,  who  sub- 
sequently married  Katherine,  is  said  to  have 
disliked  this  reminder  that  he  had  married  his 
brother’s  wife,  and  consequently  the  window 
was  never  set  up.  After  various  vicissitudes, 
which  are  related  elsewhere,1  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Churchwardens  of  S.  Margaret’s  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  set  up  in  that  church. 

(Ill)  North  Aisle  or  Elizabeth  Chapel 

On  entering  the  North  aisle  notice  the  small 
enclosed  Vestry,  probably  rendered  necessary 
by  the  multiplication  of  services  after  the  death 
of  Henry  VII. 

(1)  A short  distance  within  the  chapel,  at  the 
foot  of  the  monument  to  his  patron  Lord  Hali- 
fax, lies  Joseph  Addison,  d.  1719,  co-editor, 
with  Steele,  of  The  Tatter , and  constant  con- 
tributor to  The  Spectator , the  famous  daily  paper 
which  came  out  for  the  first  time  in  1711. 

“Ne’er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation  came  a nobler  guest : 

Nor  e’er  was  to  the  bower  of  bliss  conveyed 
A fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade.”2 

(2)  Queen  Elizabeth,  d.  1603.  Notice  the 
similar  character  (though  lesser  magnificence) 

1 Guide  to  S.  Margaret' s.  By  the  Author. 

2 Tickell,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
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of  this  tomb  to  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
in  the  South  Aisle.  Round  the  top  range  the 
arms  of  the  Kings  of  England  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  with  others  of  Elizabeth’s 
kin.  The  series  significantly  omits  those  of 
Katherine  of  Aragon,  upon  the  invalidity  of 
whose  marriage  to  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth’s 
legitimacy  depended,  for  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  Henry’s  second  wife.  In  the 
same  vault  lies  her  sister,  Queen  Mary,  d.  1558. 
Throughout  her  sister’s  reign  Mary  had  no 
other  memorial  than  the  fragments  of  broken 
altars  roughly  piled  over  her  grave.  She  is 
now  commemorated  in  the  inscription  at  the 
West  end  of  Elizabeth’s  tomb : “ tftegno 

console*  Sc  unta,  tic  ohhonntmus  ISlt^afcHija 
Sc  Jffiaria  stores,  tn  spe  resurrections,”  which 
may  be  translated,  “ Tenants  alike  of  throne 
and  grave,  we  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  lie 
sleeping  here  in  hope  of  the  resurrection  ” (see 
plate  xii). 

(3)  In  the  East  wall  is  a small  urn  containing 
bones  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  two  Princes 
Edward  Y and  Richard  of  York,  who  were 
murdered  in  the  Tower.  The  urn  was  placed 
here  in  1674  by  Charles  II. 

(4)  Beneath  the  urn,  upon  the  altar  platform, 
are  the  monuments  of  the  Princesses  Sophia 
and  Mary,  infant  children  of  James  I ; the 
former  is  represented  lying  in  a cradle  of 
alabaster  delicately  carved. 

The  three  monuments  last  mentioned  have 
given  the  name  of  “ Innocents’  Corner”  to  the 
East  end  of  the  Aisle. 
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Chantry  Chapel  of  Henry  V 

We  now  descend  the  steps  of  the  chapel,  and, 
passing  beneath  the  bridge  over  which  is  the 
Chantry  of  Henry  V,  mount  a wooden  stair 
leading  to  the  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Before  passing  through  the  iron  grille  at  the 
entrance  of  the  chapel  we  notice  the  mutilated 
wooden  effigy  of  Henry  Y himself.  This  effigy 
was  formerly  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and 
had  a silver  head,  which  is,  perhaps,  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  mutilation.  Henry  died  in 
France  in  1422.  His  body  was  embalmed, 
and  commenced  its  solemn  journey  to  England 
early  in  the  month  of  September  ; but  such  was 
the  honour  in  which  his  memory  was  held  that 
the  progress  was  very  slow,  and  not  until  the 
middle  of  November  did  it  reach  Westminster. 
High  on  a beam  over  the  Chantry  hang  the 
helmet,  shield,  and  saddle  which  probably 
formed  part  of  the  funeral  trappings.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  credit  the  legend  that 
they  were  used  at  Agincourt. 

To  the  right  and  left,  on  passing  through  the 
iron  gate,  are  richly-carved  turrets  containing 
the  much-worn  staircases  which  give  access  to 
the  chapel.  There  a modern  altar  with  an 
ancient  slab  covers  the  bones  of  Henry’s  Queen, 
Katherine  of  Yalois,  daughter  of  Charles  VI 
of  France,  d.  1437.  She  had  been  buried  origin- 
ally in  the  old  Lady  Chapel,  but  was  disinterred 
at  its  demolition.  It  was  doubtless  the  inten- 
tion of  her  grandson,  Henry  VII,  to  provide  for 
her  a resting-place  in  his  new  chapel.  Mean- 
while her  coffin  was  laid  by  the  side  of  her 
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husband’s  tomb,  with  the  poor  body  visible. 
For  some  unknown  reason  she  remained  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar  for  more  than  270 
years ; and  Samuel  Pepys,  on  a visit  to  the 
Abbey,  inflicted  on  her  the  disgusting  favour 
of  a kiss.  In  1776  she  was  interred  in  the 
Percy  vault  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Nicholas, 
and  in  1878  removed  by  Dean  Stanley  to  her 
present  tomb. 

All  round  the  altar  are  recesses  in  the  walls, 
which  formed  cupboards  for  the  many  relics  of 
the  saints  which  the  Abbey  possessed.  The  doors 
have  gone,  but  the  iron  hinges  still  remain. 
The  whole  chantry  with  its  statues  and  carvings 
forms  a sight  of  singular  beauty.  The  best  view 
of  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  obtained  from  the  South 
Ambulatory  close  to  the  door  of  S.  Edmund’s 
Chapel  (see  plate  v).  Among  the  carvings  are 
the  frequently-repeated  badges  of  the  King— 
the  swan,  the  antelope,  and  the  beacon. 

Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor 

We  come  now  to  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the 
Abbey.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  the  lofty 
shrine  built  at  the  order  of  Henry  III  to  receive 
the  body  of  his  patron  saint,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, d.  1066,  who  had  formerly  been  buried 
West  of  the  High  Altar.  The  tomb  is  made 
of  Purbeck  marble,  and  was  formerly  decorated 
with  gold  and  glass  mosaic,  of  which  the  chief 
remnant  is  on  the  twisted  pillar  at  the  North- 
west corner.  The  mosaic  pavement  round 
the  Shrine  is  of  the  same  date  as  that  of  the 
Sacrarium.  On  the  North  side  may  still  be 
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seen  the  chipped  line  which  marks  the  site 
chosen  by  Henry  VI  for  his  burial  place.  The 
recesses  on  each  side  are  said  to  be  for  pilgrims 
to  pray  in ; and  it  was  in  one  of  these,  so  the  story 
runs,  that  Henry  IV  was  kneeling  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  illness  that  caused  his  death  (see 
p.  52).  Above  the  level  of  these  recesses  is 
enclosed  the  coffin  of  the  Confessor.  The  super- 
structure of  wood  was  added  by  Abbot  Fecken- 
ham  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  at  the  restoration  of 
the  shrine  which  had  been  partly  pulled  down 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery.  • 

The  body  of  the  saint  was  seen  and  robbed  of 
its  gold  cross  and  chain  by  one  of  the  choirmen 
at  the  coronation  of  James  II.  The  cross  is 
said  to  have  passed  into  the  Archbishop’s  hands, 
and  thence  to  the  King,  but  its  subsequent 
history  is  unfortunately  unknown. 

The  altar  at  the  West  end  of  the  shrine  is 
modern.  Here,  in  the  Procession  of  the  Regalia 
before  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  the  oil 
with  which  the  sovereign  is  anointed  is  con- 
secrated. At  the  coronation  of  King  George  V 
this  consecration  did  not  take  place,  as  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  oil  remained  from  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward.  This  oil  was, 
however,  laid  upon  the  altar  during  the  recital 
of  prayers,  but  of  course  was  not  consecrated  a 
second  time  (see  plate  xiii). 

Opposite  the  altar  against  thefifteenth-century 
screen  stands  usually  the  Coronation  Chair  with 
the  State  Sword  and  Shield  of  Edward  III  beside 
it.  This  chair  was  madef  or  Edward  I,  the  first 
of  the  kings  to  be  crowned  in  the  new  Abbey 
built  by  his  father  Henry  III.  Beneath  the 
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seat  is  enclosed  the  famous  Stone  of  Scone 
taken  from  the  Scots  by  Edward  I.  Various 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Scots  to  regain  pos- 
session of  the  stone,  for  on  it  their  kings  were 
crowned.  A special  appeal  was  made  by  Robert 
Bruce  to  Edward  II  for  its  restoration,  but  in 
vain.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a subsequent 
Scottish  king,  James  VI,  was  crowned  on  the 
chair  and  stone  when  he  became  James  I of 
England.  The  chair  has  never  left  the  Abbey 
save  when  Oliver  Cromwell  caused  it  to  be 
removed  to  Westminster  Hall  for  his  installa- 
tion as  Lord  Protector.  It  has  been  used 
at  every  coronation  since  that  of  Edward  I. 
From  want  of  care  in  the  past  it  has  lost  the 
paintings  which  formerly  adorned  its  back,  and 
suffered  other  mutilations.  On  June  n,  1914, 
a dastardly  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  it  by 
the  attachment  of  a bomb  to  one  of  the  crockets, 
but  fortunately  the  damage  was  small  and  easily 
repaired  (see  plate  xiv). 

About  the  Stone,  legend  has  been  always  busy. 
For  more  than  three  centuries  at  the  least  it  has 
been  described  as  the  stone  upon  which  Jacob 
laid  his  head  at  Bethel.  Scota,  the  daughter  of 
a Pharaoh,  was  said  to  have  brought  it  from 
Egypt,  and  to  have  given  her  name  to  the  land 
of  its  destination.  Traditions  of  Irish  origin 
have  also  gathered  about  it,  but  with  no  possible 
foundation. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Royal  Tombs  which 
have  gathered  round  the  venerated  shrine  of 
the  last  but  one  of  our  Saxon  kings.  Return- 
ing to  the  place  at  which  we  entered  the  chapel, 
we  see  immediately  to  the  left  the  tomb  of — 


Anne  of  Bohemia 


CHAPEL  OF  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR 


Edward  I 
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(1)  Philippa  of  Hainault,  d.  1369,  Queen  of 
Edward  III,  who  married  her  when  he  was 
only  fifteen  years  old.  She  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  surrender  of  Calais 
in  1347,  when  she  interceded  successfully  with 
her  husband  for  the  lives  of  six  of  the  principal 
burgesses  of  the  town  whom  Edward  had  ordered 
to  come  to  him  with  ropes  round  their  necks 
ready  to  be  put  to  death.  But  she  deserves 
remembrance  also  as  a patroness  of  learning, 
for  she  was  the  foundress  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford. 

(2)  Next  to  Queen  Philippa  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Edward  III,  d.  1377.  Tradition  says 
that  he  was  really  buried  in  his  wife’s  tomb, 
but  the  fact  has  never  been  verified.  A second 
tradition,  which  describes  his  place  of  burial 
as  beneath  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  Richard 
II,  is  almost  certainly  untrue.  The  monu- 
ment is  covered  by  a fine  canopy  of  wood  (see 
plate  v). 

(3)  Westward  lie  the  effigies,  side  by  side,  of 
Richard  II,  d.  1399,  son  of  the  Black  Prince, 
and  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  d.  1394. 
Richard  II,  after  his  deposition  by  Henry  IV, 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  ended  his  chequered 
life  at  the  Castle  of  Pontefract,  where  he  was 
either  slain  by  Sir  Piers  Exton  at  the  wish  of 
Henry,  or  was  starved  to  death.  He  was  then 
buried  at  King’s  Langley  in  Hertfordshire  to 
avoid  demonstrations  by  his  many  adherents, 
and  only  brought  to  the  Abbey  many  years  later 
by  Henry  V,  to  lie  beside  his  wife  in  the  tomb 
he  had  himself  built.  On  the  journey  from 
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Pontefract  to  King’s  Langley  his  coffin  was 
shown  at  S.  Paul’s  with  the  face  exposed.  A 
story,  however,  which  gained  considerable 
credence  at  the  time  says  that  the  body  that 
lay  in  the  coffin  was  in  reality  that  of  his  chap* 
lain,  one  Maudelyn,  who  resembled  him  closely 
in  the  face,  and  that  Richard  lived  many  years 
after  as  a prisoner  in  Scotland,  being  subse- 
quently buried  in  the  Friars’  Church  at  Stirling. 
The  tomb  was  examined  in  1871,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  actual  grave  was  about  2}  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  Confessor’s  Chapel.  The 
bones  and  boards  of  the  coffins  lay  in  consider- 
able disorder,  both  lower  jaws  and  other  bones 
being  missing — a confirmation  of  the  statement 
that  the  general  public  was  wont  to  thrust  its 
arm  through  holes  in  the  lower  panelling  on  the 
ambulatory  side.  The  jawbone  of  Richard  was 
removed  by  a Westminster  boy  in  1766,  but 
was  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Abbey  in 
1906,  and  by  permission  of  King  Edward  was 
replaced  inside  the  tomb,  one  of  the  original 
holes  being  reopened  for  the  purpose.  The 
male  skull,  if  that  of  Richard  II,  showed  no 
sign  of  such  a blow  as  was  said  to  have  been 
dealt  him  by  Sir  Piers  Exton.  Among  various 
objects  which  had  been  left  originally  or  had 
been  subsequently  thrust  into  the  tomb  were 
apairof  leather  riding-gloves,  a pair  of  plumber’s 
shears,  and  some  twigs  of  wood.  The  last- 
named  were  thought  to  have  been  placed  there 
as  a precaution  against  witchcraft.  Similar 
twigs  were  found  in  the  Tomb  of  Henry  IV  at 
Canterbury. 

The  canopy  over  the  tomb  contains  paintings 
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on  the  under  side,  one  of  which  represents  the 
coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (see 
plate  v). 

Crossing  the  chapel  in  front  of  the  altar  we 
come  to  the  tomb  of — 

(4)  Edward  I,  d.  1307.  The  tomb  is  remark- 
able for  its  entire  absence  of  ornament,  being 
simply  composed  of  slabs  of  marble.  It  is  said 
in  explanation  of  this  plainness  that  the  tomb 
was  designed  merely  as  a temporary  receptacle 
for  the  king’s  bones,  Edward  having  directed 
that  his  bones  should  be  carried  at  the  head  of 
the  army  till  Scotland  was  subdued.  The  tomb 
was  opened  in  1774  and  found  to  contain  a 
marble  coffin.  The  body  of  the  king  was  seen 
to  be  wrapped  in  a linen  cerecloth,  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  each  having  their  separate  covering. 
It  is  often  asserted  that  the  yearly  warrants  for 
the  provision  of  wax  which  occur  from  1339 
onwards  (cf.  Rymer,  Foedera  vii.  157,  etc.), 
were  for  the  renewal  of  the  cerecloth  against 
the  time  when  the  king’s  wish  should  be  fulfilled 
and  his  body  be  carried  against  Scotland. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  quite  clear  at 
the  opening  of  the  tomb  that  the  king’s  body 
had  remained  quite  undisturbed  from  the  time 
of  its  burial,  the  warrants  themselves  have  been 
misunderstood.  The  renewing  of  the  wax 
circnm  corpus  regis  refers  only  to  the  provision 
of  fresh  tapers  burnt  about  the  tomb  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  king’s  death.1 

A Latin  inscription  on  the  side  of  the  tomb 
next  the  Ambulatory,  placed  there  by  Abbot 

1 Sir  W.  St.  John  Hope,  Funeral  Effigies  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England. 
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Feckenham,  describes  Edward  as  the  “Hammer 
of  the  Scots,”  and  concludes  with  the  sentence 
Pactum  Serva  (“keep  thy  bargain”),  which  is 
generally  taken  to  refer  to  Edward’s  directions 
to  his  son  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  his 
body,  but  is  more  probably  a moral  “ tag  ” 
addressed  to  the  passer-by  similar  to  Disce  Vivere 
(“  learn  to  live  ”)  on  the  tomb  of  Queen  Philippa, 
and  Disce  Mori  (“  learn  to  die  ”)  on  that  of 
Eleanor,  Edward’s  Queen. 

(5)  In  the  centre  of  the  North  side  is  the 
magnificent  Tomb  of  Henry  III,  d.  1272,  founder 
of  the  present  Abbey.  The  tomb  is  of  marble, 
with  slabs  of  porphyry  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Palestine  by  Edward  I.  Much  of  the 
glass  mosaic  has  disappeared.  Notice  the  three 
recesses  in  the  base,  probably  reliquaries. 
Henry  was  originally  buried  before  the  High 
Altar  by  the  side  of  the  old  grave  of  the 
Confessor,  but  was  moved  to  his  new  tomb  in 
1291,  his  heart  being  given  to  the  Abbess  of 
Fontevrault  for  burial  in  the  Abbey  over  which 
she  presided,  where  lay  his  mother  and  also 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Henry  II.  The 
effigy  is  the  work  of  William  Torel,  a London 
goldsmith  (see  plate  xv). 

(6)  The  third  tomb  on  the  North,  encroached 
on  by  the  North  turret  of  the  Chantry  of 
Henry  V,  is  that  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  d.  1290, 
first  wife  of  Edward  I.  Her  death  took  place 
at  Harby  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  at  every 
point  where  her  funeral  procession  rested  on  its 
way  to  London  Edward  erected  crosses,  of  which 
only  three  now  remain — those  at  Northampton, 
Geddington,  and  Waltham.  The  last  of  the 

D 
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series  was  Charing  Cross,  which  existed  until 
1647,  its  site  being  now  occupied  by  the  statue 
of  Charles  I. 

The  effigy  is  the  work  of  Torel,  and  is  an 
actual  portrait.  It  is  considered  by  experts  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  On 
the  far  side  of  the  tomb  is  an  exquisite  iron 
grille,  the  work  of  one  Thomas  of  Leighton,  an 
English  smith.  This  should  be  inspected  from 
the  Ambulatory  below  (see  plate  xvi). 

(7)  Two  small  tombs  on  the  North  and  South 
sides  of  the  chapel  are  those  of  infant  daughters 
of  Henry  VII  and  Edward  IV  respectively. 

Buried  also  in  this  chapel  are  Edith,  d.  1075, 
wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Maud,  d.  1 1 1 8, 
wife  of  Henry  I and  great-niece  of  the  Confessor. 

In  front  of  Henry  V’s  Chapel,  and  partly 
beneath  the  step  West  of  Henry’s  tomb,  are  two 
slabs,  one  of  which  is  ornamented  with  mosaic 
and  glass,  probably  marking  the  graves  of  John, 
son  of  William  de  Valence,  d.  1277,  and  his 
sister  Margaret.  These  slabs,  however,  are 
covered  from  view. 


Leaving  the  chapel  by  the  stairway  next  the 
Tomb  of  Edward  I,  turn  to  the  right  and  inspect 
the  Tomb  of  Henry  III  and  the  Eleanor  grille 
from  the  Ambulatory.  The  wall  below  Eleanor’s 
Tomb  still  shows  traces  of  painting.  According 
to  Keepe  it  was  a “ sepulchre  painted  here,  with 
divers  monks  praying  thereat.” 
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Opposite  the  Tomb  of  Eleanor  is  the  Chapel 
of  S.  Paul. 

Chapel  of  S.  Paul 

The  beauty  of  the  chapel  is  entirely  spoilt  by 
the  gigantic  statue  of  Watt,  the  engineer,  so  huge 
and  heavy  that  the  floor  broke  away  beneath  it 
when  it  was  introduced  there.  To  the  right  of  the 
doorway  set  in  the  stone  screen  is  the  tomb  of — 

(1)  Ludovic  Robsart,  Lord  Bourchier,  d. 
1431.  Of  Flemish  birth,  he  was  created  Lord 
Bourchier  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Bartholomew  Bourchier.  He  fought 
against  the  French  at  Agincourt,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  Standard  Bearer  to  Henry  V.  He  sub- 
sequently became  an  official  in  the  household 
of  Henry  VI.  His  wife  lies  buried  with  him. 

(2)  Next  comes  Francis  Lord  Cottington, 
who  died  in  exile  in  1652.  Cottington  stood 
high  in  office  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  He  was  twice  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Spain.  His  devotion  to  the  royalist 
cause  forced  him  to  leave  England.  Clarendon 
describes  him  as  “ suave,  bland,  and  far-sighted, 
but  cautious,  and  even  timid,  in  action.”  The 
effigy  is  of  alabaster. 

(3)  Frances  Countess  of  Sussex,  d.  1589, 
foundress  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
aunt  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

(4)  To  the  left  of  the  Sussex  monument  is  the 
alabaster  effigy  of  Dudley  Carleton,  Lord  Dor- 
chester, d.  1631,  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  I. 
Clarendon  relates  that  Dorchester,  who  was  a 
great  enemy  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
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chanced  to  find  himself  seated  next  to  the  latter 
at  a conference  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Each  endeavoured  to  encroach  upon  the  seating 
space  occupied  by  the  other,  and,  coming  to 
blows,  Dorchester  lost  his  wig,  but  “ had  much 
of  the  Duke’s  hair  in  his  hands  to  recompense 
for  the  pulling-off  of  his  periwig,  which  he  could 
not  reach  high  enough  to  do  to  the  other.”  1 

(5)  Next  is  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  d.  1587, 
who  was  Chancellor  for  eight  years  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  as  such  presided  at  the  trial  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

(6)  To  the  left  of  Bromley  is  Sir  James 
Fullerton,  d.  1631,  First  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  Charles  I. 

(7)  Sir  John  Puckering,  d.  1 596,  also  engaged 
against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ; subsequently 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  Elizabeth. 

(8)  In  the  area  of  the  chapel  is  a fine  monument 
to  Giles  Lord  Daubeny,  d.  1 507,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth.  He  was  Chamberlain  to  Henry  VII, 
and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Calais.  His  plate- 
armour  and  the  chain  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
deserve  notice.  Notice  also  the  curious  figures 
of  weeping  monks  which  ornament  the  soles  of 
his  shoes. 

Leaving  the  Chapel  of  S.  Paul  and  turning  to 
the  right  we  come  next  to  the  Chapel  of  S.  John 
Baptist. 

Chapel  of  S.  John  Baptist 

This  chapel,  formerly  entered  from  a door  in 
the  centre,  can  now  only  be  approached  through 

1 Sir  Henry  Craik,  Life  of  Clarendon. 
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the  little  Chapel  of  S.  Erasmus,  so-called. 
This  chapel,  which  seems  no  more  than  a vesti- 
bule, was  originally  known  as  the  Chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Pew.  It  should  be  inspected  as  care- 
fully as  the  light  will  permit.  Notice  first  the 
quaint  wooden  doors,  which  date  probably  from 
about  1520.  Opposite  the  doors  can  be  seen  the 
hooks  which  formerly  supported  the  Virgin’s 
statue,  the  outline  of  which  can  still  be  traced  upon 
the  wall.  In  front  of  the  statue  burnt  a lamp 
suspended  by  a chain  which  passed  through  the 
hole  in  the  roof.  On  the  roof  itself  may  still  be 
seen  painted  stars,  but  other  paintings  have 
practically  disappeared.  The  pillar  on  the  right 
is  pierced  so  as  to  form  what  looks  like  a hagio- 
scope, or  “squint,”  but  is  more  probably  an 
aumbry,  or  cupboard,  for  the  sacred  vessels. 
An  inscription  on  the  end  of  the  stone  which 
marks  the  division-line  between  the  chapels 
records  that  thereon  stood  the  altar  of  S.  Erasmus. 
It  is  probable  that  the  original  dedication  of  the 
chapel  became  obscured  when,  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  Abbot  Islip  brought  thither  the 
statue  of  S.  Erasmus  from  the  Lady  Chapel 
then  being  demolished.  Over  the  doorway  is  a 
broad  niche  with  a beautiful  triple  canopy,  the 
effect  of  which  is  entirely  spoilt  by  the  inclusion 
within  it  of  a much  later  memorial  tablet. 

Passing  now  into  the  chapel  beyond,  we  see 
to  the  right  the  tomb  of — (1)  George  Fascet, 
d.  1500,  Abbot  of  Westminster  for  two  years.  In 
place  of  his  effigy,  which  has  disappeared,  lies  a 
stone  coffin,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  that  of — 

(2)  Thomas  Millyng,  Abbot  from  1469  to  1474, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  1474-92.  His  body  was 
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undoubtedly  buried  in  this  chapel  but  the  stone 
coffin  seems  of  too  early  a date  to  have  been  his. 

(3)  Occupying  the  place  of  the  old  doorway 
is  the  monument  of  Thomas  Ruthall,  d.  1523, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Private  Secretary  to  Henry 
VII,  whom  he  survived.  An  episode  which 
Shakespeare  connects  with  Wolsey  is  more 
properly  related  of  Ruthall.  By  mistake  he  sent 
to  Wolsey  or  to  the  king  (for  stories  differ)  an 
inventory  of  his  private  wealth  instead  of  a docu- 
ment similar  in  appearance,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  of  chagrin  when  he  discovered  the  mistake. 

(4)  To  the  left  of  Ruthall  is  the  tomb  of 
William  of  Colchester,  d.  1420.  Colchester 
became  a monk  of  the  Abbey  sometime  before 
1362,  and,  after  holding  various  offices  in  the 
monastery,  became  Abbot  in  1386,  so  remaining 
until  his  death.  He  was  employed  to  represent 
the  Abbey  at  the  Roman  Court  in  a dispute  as 
to  jurisdiction  which  had  risen  between  the 
Abbot  and  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  the  adjacent 
College  of  S.  Stephen,  who  claimed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  Abbey.  The  story  of  his  con- 
nivance in  a conspiracy  to  restore  Richard  II 
to  the  throne  is  probably  false  (see  p.  13),  though 
Shakespeare  evidently  believed  it,  for  he  is 
referred  to  as  “ The  Grand  Conspirator  ” in  the 
tragedy  of  Richard  II. 1 He  is  shown  also  in  a 
window  in  the  Nave. 

(5)  To  the  left,  again,  is  the  gigantic  monu- 
ment of  Henry  Carey,  Baron  Hunsdon,  d.  1 596, 
Chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth  to  whom  he 
was  a cousin.  He  was  offered  an  earldom  on 
his  deathbed.  The  curious  in  heraldry  will 

1 E.  H.  Pearce,  William  of  Colchester. 
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observe  that  the  sinister  supporter  of  his  arms, 
which  are  blazoned  high  above  the  tomb,  is  a 
Yale,  or  Jail,  a rare  heraldic  beast  whose  horns 
pointed  in  opposite  directions,  a badge  that 
belonged  also  to  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort, 
mother  of  Henry  VII. 

(6)  A small  tomb  said  to  contain  the  bodies 
of  Hugh  and  Mary  de  Bohun,  grandchildren  of 
Edward  I.  The  tomb  was  moved  to  this  spot 
from  some  other  position  in  the  Abbey,  probably 
from  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Tomb  of 
Richard  II  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Confessor. 
Notice  the  graceful  arcading  on  the  side  of  the 
tomb. 

(7)  A monument  without  inscription  is  that 
of  Colonel  Popham,  d.  1651,  an  adherent  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  His  body  was  buried  in  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII,  but  disinterred  at  the 
Restoration,  and  buried  elsewhere  by  his  friends. 
His  monument  was  allowed  to  remain,  but  the 
inscription  was  erased. 

(8)  Further  to  the  left  is  the  altar-tomb  of  Sir 
Thomas  Yaughan,  Treasurer  to  Edward  IV. 
He  was  executed  at  Pontefract  by  Richard  III 
in  1483.  Shakespeare  in  Richard  III  (Act  v, 
sc.  3)  makes  Vaughan  one  of  the  ghosts  that 
arise  to  reproach  the  king  for  their  murder  : 

“Think  upon  Vaughan,  and  with  guilty  fear 
Let  fall  thy  lance  ; despair,  and  die  ! ” 

Notice  the  recess  for  the  Chantry  priest  to 
say  Mass  at  the  tomb.  The  remains  of 
Vaughan’s  brass  are  still  to  be  seen. 

(9)  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  the  immense 
table-tomb  of  Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  d. 
1623,  and  his  first  wife,  Dorothy  Nevill,  d.  1608. 
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Islip  Chapel 

Leaving  the  chapel,  immediately  to  the  right 
is  the  Chantry  Chapel  of  John  Islip,  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  1500-32,  originally  known  as 
the  Jesus  Chapel.  The  chapel  is  separated  from 
the  Ambulatory  by  a stone  screen  erected  by  the 
Abbot  himself.  He  was  buried  in  the  centre, 
but  the  only  remains  of  his  tomb  are  a slab 
forming  a table  under  the  window  on  the  North 
side.  It  was  in  Islip’s  time  that  the  Nave 
was  completed  and  Henry  VII’s  Chapel  built 
(see  Historical  Introduction).  On  the  frieze  and 
elsewhere  should  be  noticed  his  rebus — an  eye  on 
a slip  of  a tree.  This  rebus  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
the  chancel  of  S.  Margaret’s  Church,  which  the 
Abbey,  as  Rector  of  that  church,  rebuilt  in  1518. 

A flight  of  stairs  to  the  left  of  the  screen  leads 
to  the  Upper  Chapel  where  are  collected  the 
Wax  Effigies,  to  view  which  a ticket  must  be 
obtained  at  the  desk  near  the  South  Ambulatory 
gate. 

The  Wax  Effigies 

In  earlier  days  the  custom  obtained  of 
carrying  in  the  funeral  procession  of  a king 
or  queen  an  effigy  clad  in  the  royal  apparel, 
and  intended  to  be  a true  representation  of  the 
deceased  sovereign.  Such  effigies  were  gener- 
ally made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wood  or  else 
modelled  in  wax.  The  custom  may  have 
arisen  out  of  the  still  older  custom  of  exposing 
the  body,  or  at  least  the  face,  of  the  dead  either 
as  an  actual  proof  of  death  or  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  foul  play.  It  is  probable  that  the 
first  effigy  so  carried  was  made  for  Henry  III. 

D* 
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Entries  in  the  Patent  Rolls  record  “ The 
purchase  of  300  lbs.  of  wax  for  £6.  12 s.,  and 
the  payment  to  Master  Robert  of  Beverly  of 
£$.  6s.  8 d.  for  the  making  of  an  image.”1 
These  payments  were  made  on  behalf  of 
Edward  I,  probably  for  his  father’s  image. 
No  trace  of  this  image  now  remains. 

In  this  chapel  are  collected,  with  one  excep- 
tion, effigies  of  wax.  Others  of  wood  lie  in 
the  Norman  Undercroft  (see  p.  50)..  They  stood 
originally  by  or  near  the  tombs  of  those  they 
were  designed  to  represent.  Of  those  here 
preserved  not  all  are  genuine  funeral  effigies. 
Fees  for  showing  the  effigies  were  the  perquisite 
of  members  of  the  choir  who  from  time  to  time 
added  fresh  figures  in  order  to  attract  visitors — 
a notable  instance  being  that  of  Nelson,  made 
to  divert  visitors  from  S.  Paul’s  where  his 
burial  actually  took  place. 

The  effigies  consist  of  the  following : Charles 
II  (see  plate  xvii) ; the  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
hamshire with  her  little  boy;  the  Duke  of 
Buckinghamshire  (recumbent),  her  last  sur- 
viving son ; Frances  Duchess  of  Richmond 
(in  coronation  dress)  with  her  parrot ; Queen 
Anne ; William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham ; 
William  III  and  Mary  II;  General  Monk 
(in  armour);  Queen  Elizabeth;  Lord  Nelson. 

The  effigy  of  Elizabeth  is  an  eighteenth- 
century  copy  of  the  original  funeral  effigy. 
That  of  Lord  Nelson,  with  the  exception  of 
the  coat,  is  arrayed  in  clothes  that  actually 
belonged  to  him. 

1 Sir  W.  St.  John  Hope,  “Funeral  Effigies ” in  Archaeo- 
logia , vol.  lx. 
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In  the  Ambulatory  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
are  two  table-tombs  with  brasses  of  fine  fifteenth- 
century  work.  The  one  nearer  the  Sanctuary 
is  that  of  Sir  John  Harpedon,  d.  1457,  shown 
in  armour ; and  the  other  is  that  of  John 
Esteney,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  1474-98. 
The  Abbot  is  shown  in  mitre  and  full  vestments 
with  gloves  and  ring. 

Above  the  tomb  of  Harpedon  should  be  noticed 
the  North  side  of  the  Sanctuary  Tombs  of 
Edmund  Crouchback  and  Aymer  de  Valence 
(see  p.  2). 

Behind  Esteney’s  tomb  is  the  monument  to 
General  Wolfe,  d.  1759,  erected  by  Parliament 
in  1772.  The  lower  part  of  the  monument 
shows  in  bronze  relief  the  British  troops  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham. 


Turning  now  to  the  right  we  enter  an  aisle  of 
the  North  Transept  which  was  formerly  separ- 
ated into  three  chapels  dedicated  to  S.  John  the 
Evangelist,  S.  Michael,  and  S.  Andrew. 

Chapels  of  S.  John,  S.  Michael,  and 
S.  Andrew 

(1)  On  the  right  hand  side  is  the  quaint  and 
beautiful  monument  of  Sir  Francis  Yere,d.  1609, 
one  of  Elizabeth’s  most  famous  generals.  The 
lower  slab  upon  which  the  effigy  lies  is  sur- 
mounted by  another  bearing  his  accoutrements, 
supported  at  each  corner  by  a kneeling  knight. 

(2)  Parallel  with  this  tomb  and  North  of  it 
lies  the  top  of  a stone  coffin  on  which  is  a 
beautiful  cross,  probably  of  fourteenth-century 
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date.  In  1912  the  sagging  of  the  floor  close 
by  led  to  its  being  taken  up.  Immediately 
below,  and  evidently  not  in  its  original  position, 
was  found  a stone  coffin  containing  a skeleton 
and  a chalice,  the  latter  signifying  that  the 
body  was  that  of  a priest,  possibly  that  of  a 
Prior  of  the  Abbey.  The  coffin,  now  properly 
sealed,  lies  just  beneath  the  floor. 

(3)  Above  the  Vere  monument  is  the  statue  in 
Roman  costume  of  Sir  George  Holies,  d.  1626, 
a fellow  general  to  Vere. 

(4)  To  the  left  of  the  stone  coffin-lid  lies  the 
displaced  effigy  of  Catherine  Lady  St.  John, 
d.  1615,  in  Elizabethan  garb. 

(5)  To  the  left,  again,  is  the  hideous  monument 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Nightingale,  d.  1731,  the 
work  of  Roubiliac.  The  grim  figure  of  Death 
aiming  a dart  at  the  lady  while  her  husband 
endeavours  vainly  to  ward  it  off  assists  to  form 
a group  as  repulsive  and  incongruous  in  a 
Christian  church  as  it  is  realistic  in  execution. 
Beyond  it  may  be  seen  the  delicate  but  much 
mutilated  remains  of  the  old  altar  canopy. 

(6)  At  the  end  of  the  chapels  is  the  monument 
of  Lord  Norris,  d.  1601,  and  Margaret  his  wife. 
Their  six  sons  kneel  round  them,  all  save  one  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer  and  with  their  hands 
clasped.  The  sixth  is  said  to  differ  in  posture 
from  the  others  because  he  survived  them  all, 
and  was  presumably  living  at  the  time  of  the 
monument’s  erection. 


Among  other  tablets  and  monuments  in  these 
chapels  may  be  noted  those  to  the  memory  of 

Sir  John  Franklin  and  Sir  Leopold  McClintock, 
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Arctic  explorers ; Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  who 
went  down  with  the  Royal  George ; and  the 
statues  to  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  the 
famous  actor  and  actress. 


Leaving  the  chapels  by  the  North  Ambulatory 
gate,  and  passing  straight  across  the  Transept 
we  enter  the  North  Choir  Aisle.  The  only 
monument  of  interest  in  the  West  Aisle  of  the 
North  Transept,  which  lies  to  the  right,  is  that 
of  Warren  Hastings.  Notice  the  fine  carving 
remaining  in  the  spandrels  on  the  West  wall. 

North  Choir  Aisle 

Here  are  the  memorials  of  many  eminent 
musicians  and  scientists.  Among  the  former 
are  those  of  Balfe,  d.  1870;  Blow,  d.  1708; 
Burney,  d.  1814;  Croft,  d.  1727;  Gibbons, 
d.  1625;  Arnold,  d.  1802;  Purcell,  d.  1695; 
and  Sterndale  Bennett,  d.  1875. 

The  scientists  include  the  famous  names  of 
Charles  Darwin ; Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the 
friend  of  Darwin,  who  arrived  at  the  theory  of 
evolution  at  the  same  time  but  independently  of 
Darwin ; Lord  Lister,  the  founder  of  modern 
antiseptic  surgery ; Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the 
great  botanist  (who,  it  may  be  recorded  inciden- 
tally,introduced  the  rhododendron  into  England) ; 
Joule,  Stokes,  and  Adams. 

Here  too  are  commemorated  William  Wil- 
berforce  and  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  the 
famous  opponents  of  the  slave  trade.  Here 
also  is  Dr.  Peter  Heylyn,  d.  1662,  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  Laud. 

A pretentious,  though  beautiful,  monument 
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with  recumbent  effigy  to  Lord  John  Thynne,  a 
former  Canon  of  the  Abbey,  at  the  West  end  of 
the  Aisle  illustrates  the  want  of  historical  per- 
spective of  which  the  preface  complains. 

The  student  of  heraldry  must  not  fail  to  notice 
the  magnificent  series  of  shields  which  adorns 
the  North  wall  of  the  Aisle  and  the  correspond- 
ing series  in  the  South  Choir  Aisle  opposite. 
They  form,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Lethaby, 
a set  of  “ incomparable  excellence,”  and  date 
back  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  By  a tradition,  as  old  at  least  as  1585, 
the  shields  are  those  of  benefactors  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Abbey.  Two  out  of  the  original 
sixteen  (one  on  each  side)  have  disappeared. 
From  East  to  West  the  series  in  this  Aisle  is 
— (1)  Frederick  II  of  Germany,  (2)  S.  Louis  of 
France,  (3)  Richard  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
(4)  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  (5)  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  (6)  John  Warren, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  7,  (missing)  Humphry  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  (8)  William  de 
Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

Just  as  we  leave  this  Aisle  we  notice,  to  the 
West  at  our  feet,  the  graves  of  Charles  Darwin, 
Sir  John  Herschel  the  astronomer,  and  Lord 
Kelvin,  who  is  also  commemorated  in  the  window 
above.  To  the  left,  on  and  by  the  Organ  Screen, 
are  the  monument  and  grave  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, the  great  mathematician  and  astronomer. 

Cross  the  Nave  and  enter  the  South  Choir 
Aisle  from  its  West  end.  Here  the  shield  series 
from  West  to  East  is — (1)  Richard  Earl  of  Ross, 
(2)  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  (3)  Henry  de  Lacy, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  (4)  Roger  de  Quincy,  Earl  of 
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Winchester,  (5)  Raymond  of  Provence,  6,  (mis- 
sing) Alexander  III  of  Scotland,  (7)  Henry  III, 
(8)  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Besides  the  Elizabethan  monument  and  effigy 
of  Sir  Thomas  Owen  and  an  effigy  of  the  same 
period  of  William  Thynne,  the  other  memorials 
need  not  detain  us  long.  We  may  note  in 
passing  the  tablets  to  Isaac  Watts  and  the  two 
Wesleys,  and  the  foolish  monument  to  Admiral 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shoyell. 

The  Nave 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Nave,  and 
notice  in  the  centre  the  graves  of  David  Living- 
stone, the  famous  missionary ; Sir  James 
Outram,  Lord  Lawrence,  and  Lord  Clyde,  all 
of  Indian  fame ; Lord  Dundonald.  A pulpit  of 
early  Jacobean  carving  stands  against  a pillar. 
Further  westward  in  the  North  Aisle  was  buried 
Ben  Jonson  in  an  upright  position.  A document 
in  the  Abbey  muniments  records  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  gave  him  financial  assistance  in  the 
sickness  and  want  of  his  old  age. 

The  belfry  at  the  West  end  of  the  North  Aisle 
has  on  one  side  the  huge  monument  to  Charles 
James  Fox,  and  on  another  the  fine  memorial  in 
black  marble  and  gilded  bronze  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury. Against  the  West  wall  is  the  bust  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Over  the  great  West  door  is  the  monument  of 
Pitt,  and  in  the  enclosure  on  the  left,  sometimes 
called  “Little  Poets’  Corner,”  are  busts  of  Words- 
worth, Keble,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Rugby,  Matthew  Arnold,  Charles  Kingsley,  and 
Henry  Fawcett,  the  blind  Postmaster-General. 

Above  the  small  doorway,  just  to  the  East,  is 
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the  Abbot’s  Pew,  communicating  with  the  Abbot’s 
house  (the  present  Deanery),  built  by  Abbot  Islip. 

The  Cloisters,  Chapter  House,  etc. 

Leaving  the  Nave  by  the  West  Cloister  door, 
and  turning  to  the  left,  we  pass  along  the  North 
Cloister.  Looking  through  the  windows  towards 
the  South  Cloister  opposite,  we  see  above  it  the 
wall  and  filled-in  windows  of  the  old  monastic 
Refectory,  or  dining-hall  of  the  monks. 

Turning  to  the  right  along  the  East  Cloister, 
we  enter  by  a passage  the  Chapter  House,  noting 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  on  the  left  the  old  Roman 
coffin  referred  to  in  the  Introduction.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a large  octagonal  building,  with  a 
slender  central  pillar,  of  singular  nobility  of 
design.  Beneath  it  is  a crypt  with  walls  seventeen 
feet  in  thickness.  The  building  is  contemporary 
with  the  Abbey,  and  was  structurally  complete 
by  1253.  It  was  used  for  the  regular  assembly 
of  the  monks  until  the  Abbey  was  dissolved, 
and  was  also  the  meeting-place  of  the  House  of 
Commons  until  1547.  From  1547  until  1867  it 
was  used  as  a depository  for  State  papers. 

On  the  walls  may  be  seen  portions  of  paintings, 
the  earliest  of  which  is  on  the  Eastern  wall,  and 
consists  of  the  heads  of  Christ  and  attendant 
angels.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  preserved 
for  the  most  part  under  glass,  are  late  fifteenth- 
century  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  Revelation 
of  S.  John,  with  pictures  of  animals  below — the 
latter  a favourite  subject  with  mediaeval  artists. 

The  floor  is  paved  with  a fine  series  of 
ancient  tiles,  but  is  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  linoleum.  Those  round  the  central  pillar 
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are,  however,  exposed,  and  among  them  may  be 
seen  the  “ Westminster  salmon,”  reminiscent 
of  the  legendary  consecration  of  the  Abbey  by 
S.  Peter  in  person.  The  fisherman  who  ferried 
the  Apostle  across  the  river  on  that  occasion 
was  instructed  by  him  to  pay  a yearly  tithe  of 
salmon  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent,  his  reward 
for  ferrying  the  Apostle  having  been  a miracu- 
lous draught  of  fish.  Certainly  such  tithe  was 
annually  paid  till  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  fisherman  who  brought  it 
dined  on  that  occasion  with  the  Convent. 

Leaving  the  Chapter  House  we  see  on  the  left 
a stairway  and  door.  These  lead  to  a portion 
of  the  monks’  dormitory,  now  the  Chapter 
Library  (not  shown).  The  Library  has  a good 
hammer-beam  roof  and  contains  some  valuable 
manuscripts  and  specimens  of  early  printing. 

Chapel  of  the  Pyx 

The  next  door  in  the  same  cloister  opens  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx.  This  chapel  with  the 
Chapter  House  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Government  at  the  dissolution,  and  both  have  so 
remained.  The  chapel  has  both  an  outer  door 
and  an  inner  door  with  seven  locks  in  all.  It  is 
open  free  to  the  public  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
The  word  Pyx  in  this  connection  has  no  ecclesi- 
astical signification.  It  refers  only  to  the  chest  in 
which  the  standard  coins  of  the  realm  were  kept. 

This  chapel  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  the  earliest 
remaining  portion  of  the  monastic  buildings  of 
the  Abbey  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Its  stone 
altar  is  still  in  its  place,  the  top  slab  containing 
a circular  hollow,  doubtless  for  the  deposit  of  a 
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sacred  relic  which  would  be  enclosed  by  another 
slab  placed  on  the  top.  Old  tiles  still  remain  upon 
the  floor.  At  one  time  it  formed  the  Treasure 
Chamber  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  beam  which  runs 
from  the  central  pillar  to  the  wall  is  called  the 
“ Watcher’s  beam”  (see  plate  xviii). 

Leaving  the  chapel  and  continuing  to  the  left 
we  enter  the  Dark  Cloister,  from  which  a doorway 
leads  to  the  Norman  Undercroft  of  the  dormitory. 

Norman  Undercroft 

Tickets  (price  3d.)  to  view  the  Undercroft 
must  be  obtained  at  the  desk  near  the  South  Am- 
bulatory gate.  This  Undercroft  consists  of  five 
vaulted  bays  separated  from  the  Pyx  Chapel  by 
an  early  filling  of  two  arches,  and  forms  the  most 
considerable  portion  of  the  Norman  monastic 
buildings.  Its  use  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  It  is  probable  that  the  last  bay  but 
one  N orthwards  was  either  achapel  or  antechapel. 
In  its  East  arch  are  remains  of  early  painting. 

Cases  upon  the  floor  contain  the  remains  of 
the  wooden  funeral  effigies  of  kings  and  queens. 
These  have  formed  the  subject  of  expert  investiga- 
tion, and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  labels 
of  identity  which  are  in  the  cases.  In  order  from 
North  to  South  are — (i)  Henry  YII,  almost  cer- 
tainly a portrait ; (2)  Elizabeth  of  York,  his 
Queen ; (3)  Edward  III ; (4)  Katherine  of 
Yalois,  wife  of  Henry  V ; (5)  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  eldest  son  of  James  I ; (6)  an  unnamed 
figure,  possibly  of  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III, 
but  more  probably  Queen  Mary  (Tudor) ; (7) 
James  I ; (8)  Anne  of  Denmark,  his  wife. 

No  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Under- 
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croft  can  be  attempted  as  the  exhibits  are 
constantly  being  added  to.  The  model  of  the 
tower  which  Wren  proposed  for  the  Abbey 
should  be  noted  and,  among  many  other  things, 
an  old  tilting-helmet ; a cloth-yard  arrow  and 
sword  of  the  time  of  Henry  V,  probably  unique; 
an  attempt  to  fit  together  portions  of  the  arcade 
of  the  ancient  cloisters,  one  capital  containing 
scenes  from  the  “Judgment  of  Solomon”;  old 
mason’s  tools,  keys,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
century  tiles,  etc. 

At  the  North  end  on  the  floor  are  models  of 
the  remains  of  the  pillars  of  the  old  Norman 
Sacrarium  beneath  the  present  Sacrarium  (see 
p.  ix),  and  the  curve  of  the  apse  is  also  set 
out  (see  plate  xix).  

Cloisters 

If  time  permits  the  visitor  should  turn  to  the 
left  on  leaving  the  Undercroft,  and  again  to  the 
left  down  another  cloister  to  the  Little  Cloisters. 
Traces  of  old  masonry  and  ancient  doorways 
are  to  be  seen  in  more  modern  houses.  Here 
stood  once  the  Monastic  Infirmary,  the  Refec- 
tory of  which  forms  the  hall  of  one  of  the  houses. 
Remains  of  the  ancient  Chapel  of  S.  Katharine 
stand  in  the  garden  of  another. 

A return  should  now  be  made  to  the  Great 
Cloisters.  In  the  South  Cloister  under  the 
seat  of  the  wall  are  the  much-worn  effigies  of 
three  of  the  Norman  Abbots  of  whom  the  most 
famous  is  Gilbert  Crispin,  Abbot  from  1085  to 
1 1 17.  In  the  middle  of  the  cloister  an  immense 
slab  covers  the  remains  of  many  monks  who 
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perished  in  the  Black  Death  in  1348,  but  not 
those  of  Abbot  Byrcheston  as  recorded  on  the 
slab.  At  the  other  end  of  the  cloister  are 
niches  in  which  stood  cupboards  for  towels. 
A recess  in  the  West  Cloister  is  ordinarily 
pointed  out  as  the  monastic  lavatory,  but  this 
recess  was  made  only  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  to  which  date  the  West  Cloister  gates 
belong.  Those  of  the  East  Cloister  were  set  up 
in  1722.  This  Cloister  was  built  by  Abbot 
Litlyngton  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  its 
South  wall  is  Norman.  To  the  right  of  the 
towel-niches  is  the  ancient  entrance  to  the 
Refectory  (see  plate  xx). 

Jerusalem  Chamber 

Two  bays  stand  between  the  Cloisters  and 
the  exit  to  Dean’s  Yard.  Turning  to  the  right 
in  the  outer  bay  we  enter  the  Abbot’s  Court- 
yard. On  the  left  is  “ College  Hall,”  the 
ancient  dining-room  of  the  Abbot,  whose 
house  is  on  the  right.  A flight  of  steps  on 
the  far  side  leads  to  the  Jericho  Parlour  built 
by  Abbot  Islip,  through  which  is  reached 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  built  by  Abbot  Lit- 
lyngton in  the  fourteenth  century,  shown  only 
by  special  permission  of  the  Dean.  Here  are 
tapestries  of  early  Stuart  date,  and  a portion 
of  the  arcade  of  the  ancient  High  Altar.  Here 
died  Henry  IV,  who  was  taken  ill  when  at 
prayer  by  the  Confessor’s  shrine.  It  had  been 
prophesied  of  him  that  he  should  die  in 
“Jerusalem”  (cf.  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV,  Pt.  2, 
Act  iv,  sc.  4).  Here  for  the  one  night  pre- 
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ceding  the  coronation  are  brought  the  regalia,  a 
survival  of  the  time  when  the  Abbey  kept  the 
Crown  Jewels  always  within  its  precincts. 
Entering  Dean’s  Yard  from  the  Cloister  Gate, 
notice  the  range  of  buildings  to  the  left  or  East 
side.  These  include  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  monastic  buildings  attached  to  the  office 
of  the  Cellarer. 
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